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** Requiring, with various taste, things widely different from each other. ” 














Adventures of a Night. 


A Romance. (Continued.) 


Altho mr. Dob did not appear to feel much in- 
terest in discovering the groaner, yet hz took infi- 
nite pains to dissipate his uncertainty. 

Already had his eyes wandered over every part of 
the room, when three chords of the mandoline,forci - 
bly struck at short intervals, arrested his attention. 
It seemed to come from one of the corners of the 
chamber; he drew near, and ‘beheld a door on the 
left hand side of the bed, artfully concealed,’ which 
was the more difficult to be discerned on account 
of ‘the tapestry which covered it.’1 This door was 
a little open; mr. Dob had a great mind to push 
it quite so, in order to view the interior of this 
new apartment, but the dread of encountering 
some terrific object still restrained him. ‘By Elle- 
na’s little turret which was ‘suspended as in air, 
above the vast precipices of granite, that formed 
part of the moutain!’2 ‘I believe I must be,’ cried 
he at last, ‘agitated by a timidity very natural to 
my sex: like Celestina, Leonora, and baroness of 
the ‘tomb of the hind:’3 no, no; I will enter with 
the same courage as don Carlos shewed, when he 
with Dupre succeeded ‘in putting to flight all the 
holy inquisition of Madrid;’4 which was pretty 
well for two men, tho one of them was the son of 
Philip the second, king of Spain. 

At this moment the song was renewed in a lower 
tone, but in so soft a manner, that the sounds 
which vibrated on the air could only be distin- 
guished by approaching nearer. Mr. Dob was en- 
chanted; * he stood for a moment entranced, and 
scarcely able to breathe, lest he should lose any 
note of that meek and holy strain, which seemed 
to flow from a devotion almost saintly:’5 


m® 17. 


No longer able to restrain his impatience, fore 
getful that the object which he sought might be as 
dreadful to behold as that which he saw in the 
‘niche of the saloon, he pushed open the door, and 
found himself in a small closet; the walls of which 
were ornamented with painting and engravings. 
Near the window was placed a drawing, represent- 
ing a female dancing figure. ‘Ah!’ said mr. Dob, 
‘this drawing is very like that of which Ellena’s 
hand had touched the lines. It was a copy from 
Herculaneum, and, tho a copy, was touched with 
the spirit of original genius. The light steps ap- 
peared almost to move, and the whole figure dis- 
played the airy lightness of exquisite grace.6 ‘This 
sketch, with all its miniature scenery, is certainly 
the portrait of signora Herminia, a Venetian lady, 
of whom Emily (who always falls a drawing when 
she had no adventures upon her hands) made a very 
interesting picture. ‘There is ‘her veil half thrown 
back, holding gracefully the lute, and there are all 
the spreading foliage and flowers of some plants 
which rise from baskets, and interlace one of the 
lattices of the saloon.7 That body took my fancy, 
and I was quite sorry that she appeared only once 
to sing a song, which might have been dispensed 
with; for it did not make the castle of Udolpho 
one jot the less solitary, vast and massy, and com- 


_manding the whole country.’ Mr. Dob, whose eyes 


still wandered in search of the singer, perceived in 
one corner a table, the fect of which were carved 
like those of a griffin, some gilded ornaments, on 
which were some spots of verdigrease, were 
rendered discernable by the dark larch, of which 
the furniture was formed. On the table covered 
with black morocco, stood a desk in the form otf 
an antique vase; a pen-knife, a ruler, four pens 
and some scattered papers, some of which were 
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spotted with ink. None of all this arrested mr. 
Dob’s attention; he however noticed) an oratory 
which was capable of containing a single person 
m his knees. Upon an emergency it might have 
held two, but they would not have been at their 
“ase: twenty-two paintings surrounded by black 
trames, formed the chapel. ‘lhe altar was covered 
with crimson velvet, fastened by thirty-four bro- 
en brass headed nails. Three mass-books of dif- 
ieTent sizes were open at the 64th paye of the ser- 
ice for the dead. On the carpet worked with 
wers and figures, was placed a cushion of green 
elvet. ‘By all the romances in christendom!’ 
cried Dob, quite angry with himself, there am I 
tried away by bad example; tho in search of an 
‘ect, which greatly interests me, like all other 
roes, i begin by giving a descriptiow for all the 
rid like an inventory!’ Saying these words, he 
turned towards a window facing the door by which 
he had entered, and perceived a female sitting ‘in 
thoughtul attitude, and holding her lute, which 
she did not play: she appeared lost to a conscious- 
ness of surrounding objects.’8 She was dressed in 
he same raanner as the picture, only that a long 
hite veil {cll over her bosom. ‘Yes,’ said mr. 
ob in his own mind, ‘there she is exactly. ‘The 
eze has caught the veil, and wafted it partially 
ide, discloses to me a countenance more touch- 


sly beautiful, than I had dared to imagine.’9 
Wothing now remains but for me to speak to her.’ 
While he endeavored to gain courage for this ex 


n, he eves on the lute she held.’ It 
a Spanish one, and remarkably large.’10 
‘Efere T ought to bave looked,’ observed he, ‘in- 


wasting my time in examining things which 
quite indifferent to me.’ Altho this remark 


micht be perfectly just, it by no means tended to 
diminish mr. Dob’s embarrasment; he was quite at 
aloss in what manner.to accost this young person, 

f whom he thought he had some recollection, and 
who still remained motionless. Now, if all ona 


udden there would happen to me one of those 
narvellous adventures, which bring people ac- 
uainted in a moment! I would not complain, even 
fit was like the one which befel d’Ormeville 
with Celestina in the ruins of Tivoli 11—‘or Va- 
jancourt among the Pyrenese,’12 ‘or Sinclair, near 
f Montnoir.’13 All three get off with 


me castle 


ynly a smart wound or two; but at least by that 
means they get into the houses of their dulcineas 
without the trouble of an introduction, which is 
inighty convenient. I wish at any rate I knew how 
a body should make up to those whom they find 
‘1 a south-west tower. 1 don’t know what is their 
»roper style and title, ghosts being a sort of com 


pany E have not been used to: I can’t even recol- 
lect any English romance that can furnish me with 
a precedent.” ‘Thus stood mr. Dob, his hand on 
his forehead, and lost in thought. If the laay be- 
fore him had been troubled with nerves as deii- 
cate as those of many ladies who do not inhabit 
south-western towers, she would have been startled 
by the sudden emotions of delight which agitated 
mr. Dob, as the radiant idea burst on his mind. 
‘By the little cross of gold, with which the grand 
inquisitor of Madrid shivered in pieces the mirror 
of steel, which ‘Matilda had given to Ambrosio,’ 14 
cried mr. Dob in a transport of joy, ‘how could J 
forget that I have an address ‘ready cut and dry, 
and that I have nothing to do but to pronounce it.’ 
He then advanced, hat in hand, towards the lady; 
to whom, making a most respectful bow, he ad- 
dressed the following words: 

“Agnes! Agnes! (or whatever other name you go by} 

I am thine; 

Agnes! Agnes! thou art mine; 

Fairest! dearest! thou art mine! 

Pairest! dearest! 1am thine! 

Leave thee will I never! 

Thou art mine! 

I am thine! 

Body and soul forever!” 

Scarcely had he concluded his harangue, when 
he heard a dreadful noise. ‘The lute fell to the 
ground, broken into a thousand pieces, the dress 
of the young woman fell off in fragments, the veil 
was suddenly raised, and discoverd a bare skele- 
ton, which sull preserved its eye-balls, which were 
fixed steadfastly upon him, lustreness and hollow. 
The unfotunate mr. Dob ‘would have called fox 
aid, but his nerves were bound up in impotence, 
and he remained in the same attitude, inanimate 
as a statue.’15 ‘Efe had not even the power of clos- 
ing his eyes, to shut out the object which torment- 
ed him; his limbs covered with a cold perspira:ion, 
trembling with an emotion he could not con- 
quer:716 the eyes of the spectre continued ‘fix- 
ed earnestly upon his; they seemed endowed 
with the property of the rattle snake’s, for he strove 
in vain to look off her. His eyes were fascinated, 
and he had not the power of withdrawing them 
from the spectre’s.’17 

Atlength mr. Dob heard a hollow and sepulch. 


ral voice pronounce these words: 


“Dob! Dob! thou art mine! 
Dob! Dob! I am thine! 
Leave thee will I never! 
I am thine! 
Thou art mine! 
Rones and sou! for ever!” 
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“The spectre repeated his own expressions!’ she 
suddenly rose, and advanced towards our hero 
with extendedarms. Tillthat ‘moment the faculties 
of his body had been all suspende: those of his 
mind had alone been waking. ‘The charm now 
ceased to operate;’ and, upon this additional sub- 
ject of terror, this blood again began to circulate, 
and rushed back to his heart with violence;’ he 
darted from the chamber exclaiming, ‘No! you 
shall not ‘grasp with your icy fingers my lifeless 
hand;’ you shall not press your cold lips to mine.18 
‘Bones and joints, cried he, when he found him- 
self safe in another apartment, ‘I was dying with 
fright, lest that damsel should serve me as the 
‘bleeding nun’ did that poor devil Raymond. «eHow- 
ever, ugly as she was, she is not half so bad as 
what I saw in the ‘niche of the saloon.’ Ah! that 
was... . ‘a dreadful hieroglyphic!!!""19 


CHAP. V. 


When entirely recovered from his alarm, mr. 
Dob was much surprised to find, that tho he had 
returned thro the same door by which he entered, 
he was no longer in the chamber of the chevalier 
de Germeuil; but, on the contrary, in a place he 
had never before seen. ‘It is very odd,’ said he, 
‘how cleverly they contrive in these old castles, to 
hide the openings; for here I am in one apartment, 
by only walking thro a door which led into ano- 
ther; for certainly there was no other outlet from 
that little closet.’ Thus did he endeavor to clear up 
these singular mysteries. It may be easily ima- 
gined, how much his surprise was increased on the 
discovery, that there was neither door nor window 
ef any sort to the room in which he then was; ‘he 
looked into every corner, he cautiously eyed every 
pannel, and left not a portion of the floor unex- 
amined: he saw nothing which could create a sus- 
picion of any concealed opening. The room was 
fitted up in a style of extreme simplicity; care 
seemed to have been taken to avoid even the small- 
est ornament, or cornice, which might disguise 
an outlet; all around was entirely smooth, and of 
a dazzling whiteness, on which the slightest cre- 
vice would have been easily discernable’! 


[To 2g conrrnveED.] 


7. Grasv. Abbey. 1. Celestina. 


2. Italian. :0. Udolpho. 

3. Celestine. 13. Hubert de Sey. 
4. The Tomb 14, 15. The Monk 
5, 6. Italian. 16. Celestine. 

13. Udolpho 17, 18. Monk. 

8, 9. Italian. 19. Italian. 

15, Udolpho 20, Celestine. 














Puri APOEPS As SATURDAY, May. 2, 1818. 


H. C. LEWIS’ S PROPOSAL 
For publishing, by subscription, a Complete and 
Universal Collection of 


‘ALL’ THE ‘SONGS 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
(EXCEPT THE VULGAR.) 
PLAN. 

I. The work to be published in NUMBERS; one 
every week, until the whole of these scattered com- 
positions of harmony and beauty, many of which are 
fast sinking to oblivion, be “pathered together,” for 
preservation; and to form one entire and correc 
“UNIVERSAL SONG-BOOK,” which is the ttle 
the collection will assume, extending itself to all the 
Songs of the Irish and Scotch. 

II. Besides all the Old Songs, every New and 
PopuLar Song will be inserted the saME WEEK 1) 
which it first appears. 

III. Approved OrrGinat Songs, when commun: 
cated for publication, will also be inserted. 

IV. Any Subscriber wishing to possess 47 PAR- 
TICULAR SoncG,will be accommedated by its insertion 
as soon as possible after informing the publisher. 

TERMS. 

}. The work shall be handsomely printed en fine 
white paper, with New Type. 

2. A Number shall. contain stxTEEn pocket-size 
pages, stitched in colored covers, and be delivered 
to city subscribers, every Wednesday, 

3. Each Number will average about fourteen o: 
sixteen Songs.—Paricze SIX cen?rs, payable on de- 
livery:—Subscribers may advance their payments by 
the month, quarter, or year. 

4. gc Subscribers at liberty to withdraw their 
names whenever they think proper, on giving a 
week’s notice. £—@ 

*.*The work will be commenced in a few days. 
u > Any person procuring Five Subscribers, sha 
be compensated for his trouble by a copy without 

charge, or paid the customary allowance in cash. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
The above is certainly the cheapest, as well as 











the greatest, Cottection of Songs, ever offered 
to the public.—and from the uncommon rapid in- 
crease of the number of subscribers, the editor is 
convinced, that THE PLAN of publication must be 
universally approved. It requires no more than a 
momentary thought, to bring its advantages in a 


prominent point of view. The numerous Song 


Books, heretofore published, have all consisted of 
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a selection, according to the judgmeut and-taste of 


the publisher,—and, it is too well known, to be 
questioned, that an individual, tho possessing the 
brighest talents, the most extensive knowledge, 
and the most correct and judicious taste, can not 


please every body! and tho such a combination of 


the mind, citer in one person or many, should be 
em coved in selecting, to form a song-book of the 


usual quantity. still, it will be confessed, that but 
few purchasers would be pleased, and many dis- 
ited in not obtaining certain songs which 
thoy anticipated it would contain. By a perpe- 
(nui (WREKLY) collection, and strict attention to 
the indrorndual wishes of subscribers, each will be 
accommodated, in turn, with such songs as may 
best suit his or her particular fancy. ‘The editor 
of this universal songster, will, in fact, be nothing 
more than the agent of his patrons, to print for 
them such songs as they may desire, together 
with his own impartial collection. The only cases 
in Which he will retain the power of rejection, will 
be on the svale of poetical merit and decency. This 
tab big ation, hy being periodical, will always put 
subscribers in possession of all the new and favo- 
rite songs, almost immediately on their first in- 
ivoduction an our Uheatrical boards, or at other 
places of public and fashionable amusement; as in 
inaking up the weekly numbers, favorite popular 
songs will always be inserted in precedence to all 
others. “The work being open to approved origt- 
nals, will doubtless make it very acceptable to our 
pocts, Whose effusions, when inserted in a work of 
this nature, they will readily perceive, will not be 
subject to that ephemeral existence which has too 
often characterised ovr literary periodical jour- 
tals, 
{FP PERSONS wishing to be supplied with 
the above work, will please send their NamMeEs, 


without delay, to the Publication Office, No. 164, 


south Eleventh street. between Locust and Spruce 
streets, H. ©. LEWIS. 


“Ytile Dulce.” 


“HE MIND MAY BE ‘AMUSED’ INTO IMPROVEMENT,” 


—P : D : eae 
THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 
By a FeMALE PENITENT. 


In no action of her life, does a female so much 
need the advice of her parents and friends,as in the 
choice of a companion for life; and yet if their 
opinions and wishes do not exactly correspond 
with her own, there is no instance in which she is 
so seldom willing to be governed by their mature 
judgment. The privilege a parent may choose 
to exercise to restrainachild from an imprudent 
connexion, the friendly advice offered by her ac- 
quaintance, on the very brink of wretchedness, she 
is apt to view as an exertion of tyranny in the 
former, and as the offspring of hypocritical offici- 
ousness in the latter. 

A young girl with these feelings, wild with 
emotion, misjudging, and impetuous, her know- 
ledge of mankind and society in general gleaned 
from the scanty sources of information afforded 
by a circulating library, and let loose into the 
world without a restraining hand, becomes a fair 
object of pursuit to the gay and thoughtless of the 
other sex, and, if to their want of thought they 
may add want of principle, an object on which 
they may execute their plans of guilt and ruin. 

in forming a connexion for life, a female of 
this description rejects or disgusts the upright and 
prudent of the other sex. No man is willing to 
confide the safe keeping of his honor and charac- 
ter to one who, tho perhaps free from actual guilt, 
is in the habit of committing imprudence which 
renders her own liable to doubt and injury. 

it is by no means prudent for any man to suf- 
fer his affections to be gained by a female whose 
only merit consists in outward attractions and su- 
perficial accomplishments; tho these, fading and 
transitory as they are, are not to be disregarded, 
when the possessor adds them to the superior ex- 
cellencies of the mind. A man who is connected 
with a weak and fickle hearted woman, is liable 
to many troubles. -Her conduct, proceeding from 
a capricious disposition, plunges him into seas of 
tormenting doubts, and stings hi: to the soul with 
jealousy, ‘strong as death, and cruel as the grave.’ 

N» man is secure of the faith and honor of such 
a one, tho his connexion with her is sealed with 
vows and promises. If any new object strikes her 
roving fancy, any fool of a coxcom), vain and fri- 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
Mr. Philipps, 


THE CELEBRATED VOCALIST. 


volous like herself, his head more than compens- 
ated for its emptiness (iu her opinion) by the fa- 
shionable style in which it is dressed, and whose 
soul is contained in the cut of his coat, or the size 
of his hat,—away flies all regard to promises, and 
years of undeviating attention and fidelity are all 
forgotten. In a short time she discovers his real 
character: she discovers, when too late, that his 
purse, notwithstanding his foppery and profusion, 
is as empty as his head, and his heart as worthless 
as his head. Here 1 might describe the feeling 
with which she throws herself on the charity of 
her friends for a living, and is found to realise 
the distressing conviction that, thro pride and in- 
discretion, she has forteited her own happiness, 
and made herself liable to merited pity and con- 
tempt. It becomes me to deprecate those feelings 
of pity and contempt, which may arise in the bo- 
soms of many who contemplate such a character, 
while L acknowledge them to be just and natural, 

‘The above picture, drawn perhaps with some 
severity, and the colors arranged in a striking but 
unpleasing manner, is not a work of imagination, 
and is in no way indebted to fiction. Paintuf as 
is the avowal, the picture is My own! and falls 
far short of the reality, as I have fallen far short 
of performing the daty L owed to my parents, to 
society, and to myself. L have set at nought the 
authority of my parents; 1 have disregarded the 
admonitions of my friends: I have rejected the 
aldresses of an amiable and a worthy man, care- 
less. tho not ignorant, of the misery I inflicted, 
that L might throw mysclf into the arms of a 
worthless and impudent coxcomb, who, when con- 
cealment was no longer possible, harshly disclosed 
to me his ruined situation; and alter having re- 
duced me to poverty and want, left me with no 
resource but an application to the charitable feel- 
ings of my justly offended parents. They indeed 
received me to their bosoms, clothed and instruct- 
ed my children, and provided for their mother; 
yet their kind treatment sinks sad and heavy upon 
my heart, and calls the blush of shame to my 
cheek, when I look back and see how little I have 
deserved it. 

Happy is the female whose conduct secures to 
her the respect and esteem of others! happy is 
she who can respect herself! and happy is she 
who is sensible of this important truth, that she 
who conducts herself so as never to wound the 
feelings of others, will find in so deing 2 satfe- 
guard for her own.—{ Boston Weekly Magazine. | 


——-—-— 


Mr. Thomas Philipps is a native of London, 
and the only son of Isaac Philipps, esq. a gentie- 
man of good family in Monmouthshire, who was, 
in the early part of his life, in the army, and after- 
wards held the situation of the revenue, of sur- 
veyor of land carriage officers. He had intended 
his son for the army, and to use, for his promo- 
tion in it, the interest of the late duke of Beau- 
fort, Mr. Philipps’ avowed friend and patron: how- 
ever, he died before his wish could be effected, and 
at the time his son was at the age of about ten 
years. Mr. 'T. Philipps was then educated, at his 
mother’s desire, for the law; but having early 
evinced a strong propensity for music, he was in- 
structed in that science as an accomplishment. 

At the age of seventeen his partiality for the 
stage became evident; but it met the discourage- 
ment of his friends, who, however, atier opposing 
his inclination about two years, allowed him to 
make the attempt, in hopes of his failu. , and 
that he would then apply himself to study for the 
profession of the law. ‘Lhe event proved contrary 
to their expectations. On the 10th of May, 1796, 
he made his debut at the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
Garden, in Philippe in *The Castle of Andalusia.’ 
for Mrs Mountain’s benefit. His reception was so 
brillant and flattering, that it fornied his deter- 
mination of embracing the life of a public singe: 
and professor of music. He no longer met the op- 
position of his friends on the subject. After per- 
forming a few nights, at different periods subse- 
quent to that above mentioned, at the Hay-Mar- 
ket and at Covent-Garden, Mr. Philipps engaged 
as principal singer at the Theatre Royal, Nor- 
wich; which he soon after exchanged for a similar 
situation at Bath; in both which cities he became 
a great favorite, and made such progress in his 
profession, that he was offered, and accepted, an 
engagement at the Theatre-Royal, Crow-street, 
Dublin, in 1801. The taste and liberality of that 
city declared in Mr. Philipps’ favor, and decid- 
ed his success in his favorite pursuit. He continued 
at the head of the opera department in Dublin, in- 
creasing in reputation and emoluments during 
eight years, until the period of Mr. Arnold’s com- 
mencing his English Opera, when (having for- 
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merly known Mr. Philipps, a pupil of his fa- 
ther) he proposed an engagement to him, which 
was accepted, and Mr. Philipps again appeared 
before the London audience in Young Heartwell, in 
Mr. Arnold’s opera, ‘Up all Night. 

Mr. Philipps’ success in the summer in the ".y- 
ceum produced so advantageous an offer from the 
managers of the Drury-Lane company, that he 
relinguished his intention of returning the follow- 
ing Winter to Dublin, and became attached to the 
above-mentioned establishment, in which his suc- 
cess was confirmed, and nightly rose in public fa- 
vor. His most successful characters have been 
Carlos in The Duenna, and Orlando in The Cabinet; 
the latter of which having been composed by Mr. 
Braham, expressly for his own powers, Mr. Phi- 
lipps undertook yery reluctantly. Mr. Braham 
has, much to his credit, on every occasion, for- 
warded My. Philipps’ professional advancement 
with his warmest encomiums, 

During the Drury-Lane company’s perform- 
ing atthe Lyceum, and for three years after the 
rebuilding and opening of the new Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane, Mr. Philipps remained attached to 
that establishment as first tenor singer, with full 
estin® ‘on and favor of the public; but at the ex- 
pivation of his articles, displeased with the Dru- 
ry-Lane concern under the mis-management of a 
committee of lords and gentlemen, which had re- 
duced its reputation and finances to a very low 
ebb, Mr. Philipps returned to his friends in Dub- 
lin, (to which place he had now an additional at- 
tachment, by having recently married a lady of 
that city.) and received the most enthusiastic wel- 
come and reception from his friends and the Lrish 
public. He played with longest and most undimin- 
ished attraction ever known in the Dublin Theatre, 
slo the whole of that season, 1816, and the latter 

ut of the next. Some difference having arisen 

tween him and the proprietor of the Crow-street 
the commencement of the season of 1817, re- 
specting terms, which was only in part reconciled 
hy the voice of the public, and the necessities of 
he ‘Theatre demanding Mr. Philipps’ re-appear- 
ance, influenced by the same spirit of independ- 
ence be had before displayed in London, and in 
‘gusequence of a correspondence with his friend, 
he late Mr. Holman, Mr. Philipps determined on 
visiting the United States of America. Learning 
he death of that gentleman on his arrival at New- 
York, and dispirited at the melancholy event, he 
yrepared to return to Europe by the vessel which 


brought him out, when Mr. Incledon, who was 
performing at New-York at the time, proposed to 
the proprietors of that ‘Theatre, the shortening of 
his engagement for the purpose of Mr. Philipps’ 
being heard and seen by the public of that city 
previous to his return. A proposition to that effect 
was made to Mr. Philipps, and he appeared be- 
fore an American audience, on Monday, Novew- 
ber 3d, 1817, in Belino in The Devil’s Bridge. 

The modern English singers, tho they have 
made great progress in the science of music as 
compared with those of the last century, have lost 
much of that simplicity and natural expression 
which the best of the latter exhibited. Mr. Phi- 
lipps’ delivery of the simple ballad is allowed to 
be the most perfect of any singers of the present 
day. However, he too frequently sacrifices to a 
false taste which prevails on both sides the Atlantic, 
(but not so fully here as in England) and embel- 
lishes too frequently and too highly. In defence 
it may be urged that the performer must please 
the public, and that the public are too frequently 
led away by glare and tinsel from the path of true 
taste and nature. The professors of high class and 
favoritism have, however, the power by degrees 
to recall them to the relish of thei melody and 
simple poetry: as the airs of Eveleen’s Bower and 
Love’s young dream from the lips of Mr. Philipps 
sufficiently prove; which have, we are informed, 
procured for him the most enthusiastic approbation 
from every audience, American and European, 
he has appeared before. Mr. Philipps, we under- 
stand, terminates his visit to the United States 
in the ensuing summer. 


— SEE 
EXPRESSIVE BEAUTY. 


How fascinating, compared with the insipid 
prettiness and regular features of an inanimate 
beauty, is that susceptibility which lightens up the 
countenance, and plays upon the features of a wo- 
man of sensibility, even while she is unmoved by 
another particular affection! The full clear eye; the 
arched and moveable eyebrow: the smooth and 
polished forehead, as indicating this kind of capa- 
city, this susceptibility of emotion, and power of 
expression, are grand features.of human character 
and beauty. And the perfection of their beauty is 
found, whenever the spectator is made sensible of 
this inherent, this latent power of expression, 
while no prevailing passion gives a cast to the 
features. 
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(By our Letter-Box.] 
TOO TRUE.—A Fracmevr. 


Without ceremony, Rustic led his friend Belle- 
font into the narrow and unwholesome chamber of 
an old man, who was fast verging to the grave. 
The curtains of the bed were open, and disclosed 
the venerable object, supported by his nurse. His 
sand was running low; the pallid hue of death had 
already taken possession of his cheek, and the 
living lustre of the eye began to be dimmed by the 
deep shade of its approaching night. His faculties, 
however, seemed yet awake; and the voice of his 
benefactor called a faint flush, which struggled a 
moment in his pale face, and then subsided forever! 

*Ah! Sir,’ he said, ‘you, whose very soul is be- 
nevolence—you, to whom the tear which steals 
from your eye, in pity, is dearer than that which 
gushes there from rapture—to you, this moment 
will be not unwelcome! I speak not of myself, for 
the hour is arrived in which I shall cease to mourn; 
in Which this wearied heart will render up its last 
sigh to Him who gave the agonizing nerve! Ano- 
ther chiid of sorrow is at hand! This long, sad 
night, in which my soul has been struggling to 
meet its God, the inhabitantof the next melancholy 
chamber has had the power to arrest its flight. 
Her voice has penetrated thro the darkness of the 
night, chained down my spirit, and kept my lan- 
guid pulse still beating! 

Rustic, to whom this was addressed, turned to- 
wards the nurse for information: all that he could 
learm was, that, by the patient’s order, she had 
been several times in the adjacent room to offer 
consolation and assistance to a person who seemed 
resolved to accept of neither. ‘But you, perhaps, 
Sir,’ added she, ‘may be able to speak comfort to 
the poor young thing!’ : 

A voice now issued from the apartment (for the 
partition was so thin, and its apertures so fre- 
quent, that every word was distinctly heard): 
*Whoever you are,’ said the voice, ‘come, and re- 
ceive my last sad tale, whilst I have breath to 
utter it: ina few moments my lips will close for- 
ever!’ 

This was articulated in a tone so faint, that 
there could be no doubt that the person who ut- 
tered it was, indeed, expiring; and the two friends, 
in awlul silence, entered her apartment. A cur- 
tain prevented the fair mourner’s seeing them, 
which Rustic gently touched, to inform her that 
they were present; and it was immediately opened. 
But Bellefont, who thought he had quite enough 


of lying Jaces for one morning, turned from the 


be’, and endeavored to find more agreeable ones 
in the strect, into whieh the solitary window 
looked. 

Vhe young woman found herself addressed in 
the sofiest accents, and every argument of conse- 
lation was poured forth before her. 

‘Alas!’ said she, ‘it is all, all too late, and the 
only comfort Lean new taste, is, the certainty that 
1 cannot live to profit by your goodness. But bur- 
den your memory with my woes, that if, in your 
journey thro life, you should meet with the author 
of them, he may know the fate of licr who once 
reigned the mistress of him. 

‘Lam an American by birth, the only child of 
parents far advanced in life; consequently, [ was 
the darling of their existence. My father was a 
planter, respected for his riches, and beloved for 
his goodness: O! he was all goodness! How un- 
worthy have I been of such a parent! My youth 
was passed beneath his eye, in which period I was 
instructed in all the accomplishments which are 
supposed to give impression to beauty. Of beauty, 
too, I had my share; and was an object of envy 
to some of my own sex. Whose charms [ could not 
help thinking were superior to my own. 

‘At the age of seventeen my father gave me in 
marriage to a young geitieman of amiable nian- 
ners, Who loved me t# distraction. I, alas! was 
not sensible of passion in the degree in which my 
husband felt it; but I loved no other, and my in- 
nocence made me believe that I felt for him all the 
tenderness which my heart was capable of fecling. 
Oh! why was I ever awakened from the happy 
delusion! 

‘My father and my husband were both of the 
loyalist’s party, and, consequently, the British 
oflicers were treated in their houses with particu- 
Jar attention and favor. A few months after our 
marriage, towards the close of the war, a young 
soldier, who was said to be of fashion, and of 
great fortune, in England, found admittance to 
our table. His manners were so engaging, that, 
after a few visits, my husband requested him to 
reside with us entirely. The invitation was grace- 
fully accepted, and he became one of our family. 
O! how did the hours glide in his society! With- 
out, all was anarchy, distress, and war; but, 
within our walls, all was elegance, and taste, and 
pleasure! My husband was never wearied of prais- 
ing his guest, and my heart, unconscious of its 
error, fluttered with delight at hearing those 
praises. ( To be continued. ) 
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\? PROM HER CARELESS HAND, THE WAND’RING 
MUSE, SCATTERS LUXURIAN? SWEETS,” 


ae 





SONG. 
Tune, “Will you come to the bower.” 
! have but one gift to present to my love, 
A Heart that’s as faithful and fond as the dove, 
This eift lcan offer to your beauteous shrine, 
O! will you, will you, will you, won’t you be mine? 


The gods only ask fora heart that is true, 

A gift of the gods then 1 offer to you, 

My offering ’s accepted, your lips seem to sign, 
O! will you, &c. 

I have but one cot, and my acres are few, 

But with rapture I'll till those few acres for you, 

A garden of Eden, sweet maid, shall be thine, 
O! will you, &c. 


Yes, yes, I can read a fond zest in your eye, 
My fair one, you will not your lover deny; 


Avert not those beams! so divinely they shine! 


Of will you, will you, will you? yes, you will be 
mine! 


OH' REST THEE, BABE' 
Oh! slumber, my darling, 
Thy sire isa knight, 
Thy mother a lady, 
So lovely and bright! 
The hills and the dales, 
Irom the tow’rs which you see, 
"lbey all shall belong 
My deur infant to thee. 
Oh! rest thee, babe! rest thee, babe! 
Sicep on til! day! 
Ou! rest thee, babe! rest thee, babe! 
Sicep while you may! 


Oh! rest thee, my darling! 

Tie time it shall come, 

When thy sleep sball be broken 
By wumpet and drum. 

Then rest thee, my darling! 

Ol! sleep while you may, 

For war comes with manhood, 
As light comes with day. 


Oh! rest thee, babe! kc 


TO DESPAIR. 
Tis past! and vain is each delusive scheme, 
Winnie Fancy form’d, and Hope too tondly loves! 
E.ci: friendly or) withdraws its setting beam, 
Aud not one piigri.o-ray the welkin roves. 
World! Lrenounce nee! Thou hast neught to give e, 
To soothe a sigh, or mitigate a tea: 
Thou’st not a joy, to prompt a w sii to live; 
And death no terror, to excite a { ar. 


To smiling Peace, I bid a long adicu! 

To sweet, illusive Hope, a /asi torewell! 

Hope, who could’st once enchant ecch pictured view; 

Peace, who but laiely cheei’d poor Emma’s cell. 

Then, come, black harbinger of death, Despair, 

Extend thy horrors o’er this woe-fraught breast; 

Where’er I guze, thy Gorgon visage rear, 

And every charming scene | loved, invest. 

SEGOVIA. 

== 


TO HOPE. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, clear, delusive power, 
Whose fictions charm us in the grief-worn hour! 
Come, spread thy downy pinions o’er my breast, 
And lJull my soul to happiness and rest. 

The Child of Misery rears the ideal bower, 

And cheats him of the visionary hour; 

Calls all his pleasures from a shadowy shade, 
And dwells in palaces himself has made. 


Fond retrospection heaves a heart-rent sigh, 

And views the contrast with the tear-swollen eye; 

From tales of pleasure turns th’ half-list’ning ear, 

While memory whets the arrow of Despair. 

In some lone wild, unpierced by human ken, 

Where Philomela chaunts her heav’n-born strain, 

In the turf-mansion, full content, I’ll dwell, 

And spring’s gay flow’rets shall adorn my cell. 
Nestor. 





On seeing a young lady, to avoid the kiss of one 
gentleman, fly into the arms of another. 


‘air Mira’s lips, so soft and red, 

To kiss and to be kist were made; 
Yet a kiss so much the maid alarms, 
She fled into young Cyntbio’s arms; 
Just as a dove by eagle chased, 

And in his talons near embraced, 
On pinions swift thro air it flits, 
And screaming wild, bereft of wits, 
T’escape the noble eagle’s claws, 
Seeks safety in a bear’s rude paws. 
Did Mira not, 1 now enquire, 

“From frying-pan fall into fire? ” Q. 
[ Easton Gaz.] 
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